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ABST5ACT 

Reports and studies on the achievements of vocational 
education over the last 10 years suggest that vocational education 
has not succeeded in offering programs that adequately prepare high 
school students to enter the world of vork* Vocational training in 
specific skills at the secondary level is not sufficient for future 
employment since other^ additional skills (reading^ writing^ and math 
skills and sociability) are needed. The separation between general 
education and vocational education has a detrimental effect on 
students if intellecttial grovth and actual experience are perceived 
as two unrelated processes. The two areas should be reconciled 
because general education offers important skills necessary for 
occupational success* To achieve this reconciliation^ vocational 
education in secondary schools should broaden its purpose and scope 
beyond skill training and come to a realization that knowledge in 
other areas is needed in the world of work* This has wide 
implications for agricultural education and teacher educators if the 
vocational and educational needs of the student are to be atet* A list 
of references is included. (EC) 
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THE UBERAUZAVON OF VOCAVONAL EDUCATION 



Few decades of the past can rival the sixties for significance in the 
development of public school vocational education in the United Stares. 
The decade began wirh President Kennedy convening a national advisory 
board charged with the tasks of reviewing the then current national vo- 
cational education acts and formulating recommendations for improving 
and redirecting vocational education. The report of the Pan^' i''^ Con- 
sultants on Vocational Education tl963), Education for a Chongmg Wor/d 
of Workf and the subsequent Vocational Education Act of 1963 re-empho- 
sixed ^he importance of occupational education as a major purpose of 
public education ond expanded the nature, scope, and financial base for 
federal- ond state-oided vocational education. Five years later, the coll 
for revita ligation and renewal of vocational education was reaffirmed by 
the Advisory Council on Vocational Education (1968) in their report, 
Vocot/ona/ Educaf/on — Ihe Br/dge Between Man and His Worfc^ and the 
ensuing Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 

SO/ within a five-year period/ Congress enacted two major pieces of 
national legislation designed to establish education for the world of work 
as a principal feature of public education. Proponents of vocational edu- 
cation characterised this renewed commitment to and support for voca- 
tional education as a major step toward bringing relevance to American 
public education. 

So, what are the results of o decade of renewal for vocational 
education? The answers ^e hear <tnd read ore direct but disquieting, 
especially for vocationol education m the secondary schools. The Special 
Task Force to the Secretary of Health, Education^ and Welfare (1973) in 
their recent and controversial report, Worfc in Americo^ blatantly state that 
''Vocational education in the high schools has failed to give students 
useful sfciffs or place them in satisfying jobs." They argue that skJll training 
in the high school "invites a too-early career tracking and seldom provides 
students with useable skills.'^ 

In spite of rebuttal to the Special Tos(c Force's controversial con- 
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elusions (Koo, 1973)/ they do not stand olone in questioning the success 
of vocational education in iKe secondary schools. Researchers who studied 
a national sample of vocational students three years after they had 
graduated from high school brand as a half-truth'' the notion that vo- 
cational education is designed to prepare people for entry into the world 
of work (Somers, 1971). They conclude that narrow and specific voca- 
tional training appears to have no useful role at the high school level. 
Others maintain that vocahonal education in the secondary schools must 
be more than a training program that has as Its prime objective producing 
efficient workers for employers (Lerghbody, 1972)- Over six years ago 
the Advisory Council on Vocational Education (1963) in their report, 
Vocofiona! Educofion — The Bridge Between Man and hits Work/ warned 
that "Vocational education cannot be meaningfully limited to skills 
necessary for a particular occupation/' So, at the end of the first half 
of the seventies, vocational education \s faced wUh mony of the same 
predicaments encountered <^ decade ago, especially when the prime ob- 
[ective of vocational programs at the high school level places exclusive 
emphasis on preparation for the world of work, 

AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN 

Within this setting I will attempt, first, to advance some proposals 
that I hope explain, Zi\ least partially, why the outcomes anticipated 
from vocational education seem to elude us still; and second, I will offer 
a possible remedy. I have elected to couch my comments in the context 
of vocational education in general/ rather than In terms of agricultural 
education specifically. Then, I will draw some implications for agricul- 
tural education. Please note that I am limiting the discussion to vocational 
education at the high school leveL This restriction should not be construed 
to imply that little importance is given to occupotional education at the 
post-secondary level. In fact, the implication of the position I take is just 
the opposite. 

Before proceeding^ let me clear some assumption: that are basic to 
what is to follow, I begin with the premise that one purpose of public 
education Is to teach students about and prepare them for the world of 
work. The points I will moke ore also grounded in the beliefs that the 
schools have other equally importont functions ond that the world of work 
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is not the only factor that makes schooling relevant to students, including 
students enrolled in vocational education fKowe, 1972; Jackson, 1973). 
A second premise ts that skills necessary for occupational success Include 
the ability to read, write, speak, and listen; competence to use numbers; 
and the capacity for working cooperatively and harmoniously with other 
people^ The crux of the proposal I will present is that as long as occu- 
pational proficiency ts considered to be the exclusive province of one 
segment of the curriculum — vocational education — and general skills and 
knowledge the domain of general education, the likelihood slight that 
consistent and substantial payoffs to vocational education will be apparent. 

WHY LIMITED OUTCOMES? 

Let us turn now to some possible explanations for what is fast be- 
coming a haunting appraisal that enrollment in vocational courses in htgh 
school has a minimal influence on the graduates* performance in the 
world of work. 

Perhaps vocational educators need to consider seriously a possible 
explanation advanced by Professor James S. Coleman of Johns Hopkins 
University whose study of public education in the Umted States was re- 
ported in the mid sixties under the title £qua/ii/ of Educatfona/ Opportunity. 
In hfs recent writing on the place of schools in helping youth become 
adults, Coleman contends that schools are best prepared to teach intel- 
lectual skills. He goes on to say that when schools attempt to change 50 
they can teach other skills, the results show "that these other activities — 
whether they ore vocational education, driver training, consumer educa- 
tion, civics, home economics, or something else — have olwqy^s^l6yed a 
secondary and subordinate role in schools, always in the shadow of 
academic performance'' (Coleman, 1972). Actually Coleman's position is 
little different from an assessment of the National Advisory Council on 
Vocationol Education when they concluded in their first annual report 
issued in 1969 that a major factor contributing to the problems of voca- 
tional education is **a national attitude that says vocational education U 
designed for somebody else's children" (National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Hducation, 1969K 

I maintain that this dichotomization of the purposes and content of 
secondary education into vocational and academic segments is precisely 
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the culprit that can help explain why the promise envisioned for voca- 
tional education has been slow fo materialize. A series of rigid either-or 
philosophical and operotiona) diKilisms has been created which impedes 
vocotional education in attaining os prominent g role in public education 

05 many of us would like to see. 

The foremost dualism is that of general education versus vocational 
education. The implication or, fr.ore specificatfy, the contention of the 
vocationist is that academic coulees are concerned exclusively with a per^ 
son's intellectual, liberal, and culhiral education, while the unique concern 
of vocational courses specialized, practical education. Another dimen^ 
sion of the separation between vocational education and general educo- 
tion is the theory-practice dualism. The reverence of vocational educators 
for concreteness, practicolity, and experience easily leads to skepticism 
obout or dtsdoin for the obstract, the theofeticcl, and knowledge for its 
own sake. This experience-practice dichotomy evolves easily into an 
artificial contest pitting learning from books against learning from ex- 
perience. An unfortunate and serious consequence of these dualisms is 
the Illusion that vocational education is most appropriate for the non- 
college-bound, the nonacademically talented, and the disodvantaged and 
handicapped- 

The schism between vocational education and general education is 
vividly brought to light in the controversy involving the ofFen'ng of voca- 
tional education in separate vocotional schools or in comprehensive high 
schools. The National Association of Secondary School Principals contends 
that designating some schools academic and others vocational could lead 
to undesirable social stratification of students (Motional Commi^ee on 
Secondary Educotjon, 1967). Rupert Evans' analysis of Project TALENT 
data confirms that suspected sociat-dass strotification and indicates apti- 
tude and ability stratifications as well (Evans, 1971aK The Mationol Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Education (1969) stated in their first annual 
report that ''A separate vocational school or a distinct vocational track 
should be exceptions^ not rules, in a technical and changing society.'* 
For some reason that admonition reminds one of the sound of o stable 
door being locked after the horse has been stolen. 

The separation of vocational and general educotion has even led 
to nome-caffing between the two camps. I am not sure which group hurled 
the first epithet/ but some vocationists refer to those on the generol edu- 
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cation side of the wall as ''intellectual snob».** Some general educators 
are now shouting "'vocational mentality"' back across the wall to describe 
the point of view of the staunch vocotiomst who exhibits a stubborn faith- 
fulness to a view that equates vocational education with sMIl training, 
preaches the dogma that preparation for work is the exclusive domain of 
vocational education, acts and speaks in a manner that shows open dis- 
paragement of general education, attempts to enforce traditiOn-bOLPnd 
and inflexible program standards, clings tenaciously to the doctrines em* 
bodied in national legislation as the sole source of wisdom cOncemmg 
the nature and purpose of occupational education, and ignores or dis- 
counts responsible criticism and questioning. In this day and time, perhaps 
the more apt descriptive term is 'Vocational chauvinist/* 

The fact that we now label some persons as intellectual snobs or 
vocational chauvinists dramatizes the seriousness of the separation of 
general and vocational education. If vocational education is to ossume 
its proper role in American education, we in vocational education must 
be concerned with students* intetlectual, soctat, and cultural development 
as well as their vocational development. We must recognize that theory 
and knowledge are inseparable from practice and experience. And above 
all, we must not equate vocational education with occupational predes- 
tination to directed rather than directive occupations. 

My point is that the separation of vocational and general education 
at least partially accounts for the recurring appraisal that vocational edu* 
cation is less than successful in accomplishing the outcomes claimed by its 
proponents or in achieving the challenges posed by its antagonists. Two 
limiting ossumptions accompany this separatism. The first is the view that 
the development of occupational skills is the exclusive bailiwick of voco* 
tional education; the second is o failure to recognize that general edu'^ 
cation skills are major contributors to occupational success. These two 
restrictions fairly well scuttle the prospect for discerning the extent to 
which a specific segment of the curriculum, be it general education or 
vocotionol education, impacts on students' post-school Occupational be- 
havior. So, evoluotions skeptical of the effectiveness of vocational edu' 
cation In achieving a narrow goal of occupational proficiency ore prac 
tically assured, if it is expected that specialized vocational skills are so 
pervasive as to override all other factors that influence Occupational 
success. Surely, general educotton skills, socio-economic and personal 
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characteristics of students^ economic conditions^ ond employment practices 
are among tiie factors tiibt must be considered wiien studying occupational 
success* 

SOME ALTERNATIVES 

Tile, remedy I propose is not novel, but it is fundamental. I repeat 
a frequent prescription: It. is essential tiiat tiie barrier between vocational 
education and general education, be removed. That remedy was prescribed 
in 1968 by the members of the Advisory Council on Vocotional Education 
when they stated "there is no longer room for any dichotomy between 
mtelleduol competence ond manipulative skills ctnd^ therefore, between 
academic and vocational education." Specifically, I propose that we in 
vocational education take the initiative m dismantling the wolt. After dl, 
we placed as many bricks in the wall the 9eneral educators; undoubtedly 
we mixed the mortar as well since we would hordly expect them to possess 
such o practical skill. Now, why don^t we demonstrate the techniques for 
dismantling the wall? 

The strategy I suggest has two parts. The first is to broaden the 
purpose of vocational education in the secc/idary schools from that of a 
narrow *Mrade-school orientation" that eqojtes vocational education with 
skiff training to a more liberal concept that recognizes the contribution 
vocational education can and does make to a variety of developmental 
tosks of adolescents. The second port of the strategy is a realization of 
the fact that skills, knowledge, and attitudes which enhance or impede 
entry to and progress in the world of work are not limited to those acquired 
in courses with the label "vocational. 

What I propose is o reorientation and broadening of the purpose 
and scope of vocational education at the high school level. I am not 
proposing thot the goal of developing specialized vocational skills be 
abandoned; however, I om advocoting that both vocational educators and 
general educators brooden their perspectives and their actions to allow 
maximum poyofT from vocational education as a contribution to meeting 
the social and personality needs of adolescents. The narrow perspectrve 
that the chief if not sole concern of vocational educotion is the develop- 
ment of specialized vocational skills tends to ignore or discount much of 
what is known about the psychology of vocational development, the social 
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and personality needs of cidolescenrs^ and the nahire of work. In reference 
to the farter^ one only has \o read parts of Studs Terkels new book 
Working: People Tdk At>o\ii Who* They Do All Day and How They fee/ 
About What They Do ro realize thot for many, perhaps most, work involves 
much more rhan the ability \o perform Occupational skifis tlerkel, 1974). 

A rrode-school orientation \o vocational education in rhe secondary 
schools IS accompanied by some assumptions about the career develop- 
ment process. Some of the more obvious of these implied assumptions 
are; having made on occupatlonaf choice is better than j\o\ hoving made 
a choice; the earlier the decision is made the better; once the decision is 
made^ it is better to stay with *han to change it; ond those who are 
committed *o a vocational objective will outperform those who do not 
know what they want to do^* Experts in the psychology of vocational de- 
velopment label these ossumptions as either myths or, at best, questionoble 
premises (Osipow, 1972), 

If we would only askf high school students are quick to cite 
a variety of reasons for electing vocational courses. Some openly admit 
that they elect o certain vocotionol course to learn more about or explore 
occupations; others sdy^Tlifey take vocational courses because they want 
to prepare for and enter a technical or professional job ofter post-high 
school study; a sizable proportion of the students quickly affirm that they 
enroll in vocational education to prepare for a job; some cite the practical 
arts and avocatianal values of skills and abilities developed through vo- 
cotional courses; and others — to the horror of the vocationist — indicate 
that enrolling in vocational courses has a direct payoff in terms of satisfy- 
ing their needs for independence, status, and achievement (Warmbrod, 
1972), Vocational educators need *o recognize that the major reason 
some students elect vocational courses is that they are seeking an alter- 
native to an"^ instructional program that to them has been boring. Irrelevant, 
and uninteresting; and to no one's surprise^ an instructional program in 
which they have achieved Uttla success. 

The suggestion that the purposes of secondary school vocational 
education be broadened certainly is not new* Over six years ago the 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education (196$) called on us to redefine 
vocational education to include oil educational experiences "which help 
a person to discover his talents, to relate thcrti to the world of work, to 
choose an occupation, and to refine his talents and use them successfully 
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in employme^^'* in fact, th<>y adventurously suggested that ''orientation 
ond assistance in vocational choice may often be more valid determmants 
of employment success ... I^han specific skiO training.*' 

Broadened purposes for vocotional education in the secondary schools 
would demand, in turn, changes in fhe nature and ^pe of vocatronal 
programs offered and in the clientele for whom vocational education 
programs are appropriate. Instead of all vocational courses being or- 
ganized and taught as if the only legitimate outcome is a student employed 
in the occupation for which he or ^he is trained, in addition there would 
be diverse courses and flexible schedules allowing students to learn about 
the world of work, explore a varrety of occupations, prepare for post- 
secondary study, develop interests and skills of an ovocational and prac- 
tical arts nature, or simpty study and participate in activities that make 
sense. 

A number of onoIystSf study groups, and task forces have recom- 
mended that most if not all students can profit from educational experi- 
ences of the type proposed for o broadened program of vocational edu- 
cation (Summary Keport of the Summer Study on Occupational, Vocational, 
and Technical Education, )965; Advisory Coundl on Vocational Education, 
196B; Leighbody, 1972; Special Task Force to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1973). Some who observe the vocational edu- 
cation scene have had tho audacity to propose that "vocational education 
may be general education*' in that there is "an educational content in 
vocotionol training thot should be port of generol education for most 
pupils** (Meade ond Felclmon, 1966). Coleman, who was quoted earlier, 
strongly emphasizes thot all young people need what he calls the no*i- 
Intelledive portions of education. His proposal v/ould oid greatly in 
remedying the general education-vocational education gap. Coleman 
claims that '*it is not the persons who must be divided into different tracks 
to learn different skills; it is the ^ime of eocA person thot ^ust be so 
divided'* (Coleman, 1972). 

In his book Founcfofions of Vocot/ona/ Education^ Rupert Evans (1971 b) 
proposes three basic objectives for the public school vocational education 
curriculum: meeting the manpower needs of society; increasing the options 
available to ^och student; and serving as a motivating force to enhance 
all types of leoming. My argument is that narrov/Iy focused vocational 
training courses tend fo maximize the monpower needs objective and 
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contribute little to tncreasmg the 3tuddnt*s options or motivating him or 
har to achieve m the general educotion segment of the curriculum^ 

Allow me to recapitulate briefly. When assessed agcmst the narrowly 
defined charge to develop specialized occupational skills^ vocational edu- 
cation in the secondary schools has not been widely acclaimed as on 
undisputed success^ even after a decade of policy and program adjust- 
ments designed to revitalize occupational education as a major segment 
of public education. I have suggested that a port of the explanation for 
this less than desirable state of affairs is the general education-vocational 
education schUm that assigns preparation for work to one segment of the 
curriculum, preparation for life to another segment, and for some senseless 
reason, assumes that one has littie influence on the other. I have proposed 
that vocational educators take the initiative in breaking down the barriers 
between vocational and general education. I hove suggested that this 
strategy begin with a liberalization of the purposes of vocational educa^ 
ttOn in the secondary schools and the realization of the fact thot occupa- 
tional success is dependent on other factors including general education 
skills as well as on proficiency in specialized vocational skills. 

IMPUCATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

There are numerous implications for agricultural education that could 
be drawn. I will sketch the broad outlines of o few* 

In the final analysis^ teachers determine the purposes octually served 
t^y vocational education. Hopefully, we in teacher education have as much 
influence on teachers* perspectives of the nature and purposes of agr^ 
cultural education as we do on the instructional strategies they use. 
Secondary-school agricultural education programs thot impoct on a voriety 
of students* needs and interests ore. not likely to result if preservice ond 
inservice teacher education programs emphosize Only the meeting-mon- 
pOwer*needs philosphy of vocational educotton. tf teachers ore to design 
and conduct educational programs that allow students to learn about ond 
explore the world of work in agrtculturet they must be taught that these 
ore legitimate and significant purposes of vocational education. If teachers 
are to perceive agricultural education and its acttvtties as a means for 
developing the abilities, interests, and ottitudes of individuals, we must 
imbue them with such a philosophy. 
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If we want teachers of agriculhire to aid in dismantling the barrieis 
separating general edi^cation and vocational education, we must prepare 
teachers who are aware of fhe contributions of general education to occu- 
pational success. We must equip present and prospective teachers with 
skills that enable them to hetp students see how English, mathematics, 
science, and the other so-called academic courses are relevant to their 
interests and goals. The claim that a student's enrollment in a vocational 
course motivates, in some mysterious fashion, the student to achieve in 
generol education courses has little credence, particularly when the words 
as well as the actions of the vocational education teacher communicate 
the impression that much of general education is irrelevant nonsense. In 
short, if there are to be agricultural edi^cation programs in high schools 
that serve broad and varied purposes, including preparation for employ- 
ment, the rclionale for broad-based and flexible programs must be an 
identifiable ingredient of inservlce and preservice teacher education pro- 
grams. 

The conclusion that vocational educotion at the secondory school 
level has little impact when meosi^red in terms of the development of 
specialized vocational skills usually is accompanied by a recommendation 
that high school vocational courses should emphosize generalized rather 
than specialized employment skills. On more than one occasion, this 
recommendation has been operationalized — sometimes obliquely, some- 
times directly — as a suggestion that the organization and operation of 
vocational programs in high schools in terms of occupational categories — 
si^ch as agricultural education, trade and industrial education, and the 
like — be abandoned. Obviously, such a recommendation is of more than 
passing interest to those of us in agricultural education. 

Someday, someone who possesses or imagines he or she possesses 
the necessary clout will attempt to implement the recommendation that high 
school vocational coi^rses organized by occupational categories be aban- 
doned. I propose that we begin to study the pros and cons of this issue, 
then formulate and test some feasible alternatives so that we are not 
caught in a position where our reaction is such that it substantiates the 
stereotype now held by some that agricultural educators are steadfast 
defenders of the status quo. I am confident we can build the case that 
one of the major outcomes of vocational agriculti^re in the secondary 
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schools hos been, is, and can continue to be its general educotion benefits, 
including general employrnent skilk applicable to a variety of occupotlons. 

Broadening the purposes of vocatronol education in the secondary 
schools wi[[ require diverse and flexible programs in agncullurol education. 
For example, it will require that we take a critical look at ninth- and 
tenth-grade courses in agriculture. To label these courses 'Vocationar* 
and cfaim that their major function is specifc occupational preparation 
is difftcuft to justify. Why don't we admit that these courses serve a 
variety of purposes such as orientation to and exploration of the world 
of work In agriculture, development of practical arts skills that relate to 
avocational interests, a means ^or achieving independence ond status, 
and the development of some basic skills and understandings that have 
application In a variety of occupations? In cose we haven*t noticfed, stu- 
dents have been using these courses as well as eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade courses for such a variety of purposes for years. Diverse and flexible 
pragrams in agricultural education will require that we allow students to 
enter ond exit at various times. That may be an idea difficult for us to 
accept since our tradition has been that the best vocational agriculture 
students are those who enlist for a four-year hitch. 

In essence, my call is that agricultural educators, particularly those 
of us in teacher education, become more active qnd aggressive influencers 
of the nature and purposes of vocational education in the secondary 
schools. Specifically, I urge that we not acquiesce to a facet of the ''vo- 
cational ;r>ontality*' syndrome that forces all vocational education pro- 
grams into ^ common mold. We in teacher education have both the 
opportunity and the responsibility to influence the future of agricultural 
education in the secondary schools. After all, what we are about is the 
recruitment, selection, preparation, ond continuing professional develop^ 
ment of teachers. If we are really serious about wanting to change and 
improve agricultural education, I do not see that we need anything more. 

SUAAMARY 

By way of summary, let me review the major points I have attempted 
to make. 

After a decade of renewal, vocational education in the secondary 
schools continues to be haunted by appraisals that question its value in 
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preparing graduates for rhe world of work. I have argued that such a 
conclusion is almost inevitable as long as it Is held that occupational 
preparation is the sole province of one segment of the curriculum. I pro- 
pose that the vocational education -genera I education gop be bridged by 
broadening what we perceive the purposes of vocational education to 
be. How can we expect even qualified success when we tenadousFy cling 
to the idea that occupational preparation is the unique function of the 
vocational education component of public education? Thi» nature of the 
changing world of work; the technical, personal, and psychological attr^ 
butes and ^^Hl^ demanded by citizens now ond in the future; and the 
knowledge of how individuals develop vocationally and fashion career 
decisions make It foIFy to hold stubbornly to the concept that occupotlonal 
success will be determined almost exclusively by a part of the curriculum 
that attracts a minority of all students attending secondary schools today. 

Why don*t we admit, and design programs accordingfyr that voca- 
tional education can serve broader purposes — old In occupotlonal arieiv 
tation and expJorationr aid in career planning and decision moking, 
prepare fqr advanced study^ and develop general employment skills os 
well as specialised occupationol skills? \ am not advocating ftiat voca^ 
tionaf education abdicate or abandon its charge for developing specific 
occupational skills. I am advocating that vocational education accept 
additional purposes that it is well qualified to adopt. Why don't we 
admit and act accordingly that many skills contributing to success on the 
job ore those learned the general education segment of the curriculum? 

I have called fcf vocational educators to toke the initiative in break- 
ing down the barriers separating vocational education and general edu- 
cation. Specifically, my plea is that agKculturol educators, .particularly 
teacher educators^ form the vanguard for the liberalisation of Vocational 
education m the secondary schools. Earlier I referred to vocational chau- 
vinism. To continue the analogy, now I ask you to join the ''vocational 
lib'* movement. 
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